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kind of food he ate, the clothes he wore, the hours he
worked, the money he earned, and the recreations and
amusements which were within his reach* Long before
191 z Lloyd George had made up his mind that all these
things were a disgrace. The lot of the labourer on the rich
farms of England was hardly, if at all, better than that of
his fellow on the poor farms of North Wales* It was time
now to turn from the industrial worker, and to do something
for the placid man who toiled so patiently on the land*
When he broached the subject of land reform to his
colleagues in the Cabinet, Lloyd George found, to his great
disgust, that there was but little enthusiasm for any serious
and comprehensive scheme. Some members of the Govern-
ment were themselves great landowners, jealous of their
privileges, and most unwilling to have them tampered with*
Others were professional men, town dwellers in every
sense, knowing nothing about the conditions of the
agricultural worker, and hardly, if at all, conscious of the
fact that the countryside was rapidly falling into decay*
The only prominent colleague in perfect sympathy with
Lloyd George in this matter was Grey. It was not always
that these two men, so dissimilar in upbringing, character,
temperament, and tastes, had seen eye to eye; but since
Agadir they were in perfect agreement on foreign policy;
and on the pressing labour disputes of 191 z there was no
difference either in their views.
Looking back at that year 1912, we can now see that it
was a sort of death-bed of the old Liberal Party* A few
men, like Lloyd George, felt at the time that something
was very wrong, without quite being able to put their finger
on the cause. All the records which we possess of the
Chancellor's private conversation at the time indicate that
he was feeling restless and dissatisfied with the course which
politics were taking, " I don't know exactly what I